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Hi Chats 


When the Bus *< 


Broke Down 


Rrring! ... Rrring! 

The telephone bell cut into the quiet of my 
study. Who wanted me now? I glanced at the 
clock. Horrors, I thought. It was just about time 
school let out. No doubt the school bus had broken 
down again, and the teacher wanted me to come 
and take the children home. I had so much to do. 

“Hello,” I said, hoping it was the Sabbath school 
superintendent, or the Dorcas leader, just so long 
as it was mot the schoolteacher! 

“Hello,” came a familiar voice. It was the school- 
teacher. “Pastor Maxwell,” she went on in an apol- 
ogetic way, “The school bus has broken down again, 
and we were wondering if you could come and 
take a carload of children home.” 

“Of course, I'll come,” I said. 

I always enjoyed taking these children home 
when the bus broke down. See if you can guess why. 

It was seven miles to the school, where I loaded up 
as many children as the car would hold. Then seven 
miles back. 

The first ones off were Joyce, Robert, and Jane. 
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They hastily gathered their books, and tried not to 
step on too many legs as they squeezed out the 
door. Then the lovely thing happened. 

As they were closing the door, Joyce said, “Thank 
you for the ride.” “Thank you,” said Jane. “Thank 
you for bringing us home,” added Robert. 

It was the same way at the next house, where 
John and Charles lived. Getting out of the car, they 
turned and said, “Thank you for taking us home.” 

Then over a bumpy road and round the corner 
to let off Tina and Luis. They were out of the car 
and running up to the house in a flash, but floating 
back over their shoulders came, “Thank you for 
bringing us home.” 

And so on to the last house, to let out Deanie. 
Now Deanie was only in the third grade, and could 
be excused for being forgetful. But you don’t have 
to excuse Deanie, not her! She doesn’t forget. Push- 
ing the car door shut with all her might, she looked 
up with a big smile. “Thank you, Pastor Maxwell, 
for bringing me home.” 

That old bus broke down over and over again, 
and I had to take the children to school and bring 
them home many times. But I always enjoyed it, for 
they always said, “Thank you.” 





“There is one thing about Negroes you must be 
careful of,” a friend warned me once. 

“Is that so?” I answered. “What is it?” 

“Never do them a favor,” he said. “If you do, 
they won’t appreciate it, and they will soon expect 
you to do it all the time.” 

“Thanks,” I said, glad to learn all I could. 

I was thinking about this as I drove through 
the Negro section of a large city. Out in the middle 
of the road was a Negro trying to cross, but the 
traffic was heavy, and he was having a difficult 
time. So I stopped my car to give him a chance. 
I knew my friend had told me not to do a Negro 
a favor, but I wanted to find out if he was right. 
He was wrong. 

A grateful smile lighted up the Negro’s face as 
he saw me stop. Quickly he bounded across the road. 
Then I heard a clear, loud voice calling, ‘Thank 
you.” It was the first time I had ever heard anyone 
do that. 

So I stopped again a little later. A ten-year-old 
Negro boy was trying to get across, but everywhere 
the cars flashed by. What would happen this time? 

The boy obviously enjoyed crossing in front of 
me, and walked far too slowly. “He is taking advan- 
tage of my kindness,’ I thought. “This is what 
my friend warned me about.” I was beginning to 
get annoyed with the young fellow, when at last 
he reached the curb. Turning around, he shouted, 
“Thank you for stopping’”—and I was glad I had. 


You always say, “Thank you,” don’t you? 


Your friend, 


Lurence, rare 
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Was Celeste stingy? If not, what 
was happening to her allowance? 


It was one of the 


Thanksgiving 
Mysteries at the 
Browns House 


yD 
By ARLEAN a 2 pe 


CAN'T understand it,” said Clara 

angrily. “What does Celeste do 
with her allowance?” 

“She gets just as much as the 
rest of us,” added Frank. “It’s a 
mystery to me what she spends it 
on. We never get any of it.” 

“And we give her all sorts of 
things we buy with our allowance,” 
said John. “She never buys any- 
thing for us. I say she’s stingy.” 

“That's what she is,” agreed 
Frank, “just plain stingy mean.” 

Poor Celeste! The little girl her 
adopted brothers were talking about 
was born in Europe during the war. 
She had seen her mother and father 
killed by the bombs; she had 
watched her home burn to the 
ground in one of those frightening 
air raids. 

She had been adopted now by 
the Browns, a kind American fam- 
ily. She was tall and thin, and her 
eyes were forever sad. Ever since 
her parents had died, she had suf- 
fered one terrible experience after 
another. She had even forgotten that 
she used to sleep in a bed. 

On Celeste’s very first night in 
her new home, Mother Brown had 
gone upstairs after the children 
were supposed to be in bed, to make 
sure everything was all right. She 
found Celeste, not in bed, but sound 
asleep on the floor, with the rug 
pulled up for a cover. 

Tenderly mother had wakened 
her. “The bed, dear,” she said. “Why 
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Poor Celeste! She had seen her mother and father killed by the 
bombs. She had watched her home burn to the ground in a raid. 


didn’t you climb into it? It’s your 
very own, you know.” 

Celeste had looked sorry for caus- 
ing any trouble, and said sleepily, 
“Oh, I am used to sleeping on the 
floor. I didn’t want to spoil such a 
nice clean bed.” 

Next day mother had given her a 
pink, sweet-scented cake of soap for 
her own use. Before long, however, 
mother noticed that the soap was 
missing from the bathroom. 

She asked Celeste what had hap- 
pened to it. The little girl broke 
into tears. “We didn’t have any 
soap for so long that I was saving 
what you gave me to send over 
there.” 

Celeste went to the dresser 
drawer, took out the precious soap, 
and laid it in mother’s lap. 

Carefully mother explained that 
things were being sent to war-torn 
countries and that the children there 
would receive soap even if Celeste 
did keep this for herself. 

Then mother had told her new 
daughter about the allowance plan. 


“We give each of the children an 
allowance,” she said, “and we plan 
to do the same for you. With their 
allowance the other children buy 
their paper, pencils, crayons, and 
other school supplies. We give them 
enough so that they may save some 
too. If you would like to send some- 
thing to the children in Europe, you 
may save some of your allowance 
week by week, and when you have 
enough you can send a parcel of 
your very own.” 

"Oh, I think that will be fine,” 
Celeste had said. “The little boys 
and girls need so much, and I will 
be happy to help them.” 

And that was where the first 
mystery began. 

The Brown children tried to save 
part of their allowance in a savings 
account, but when 
they went to town 
the temptations 
were too many. 

There were 
pretty hair rib- 
bons, sugar-coated 
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lemon drops, salted peanuts, and 
luscious chocolate bars; and there 
were marbles, pocketknives, motor- 
cars, and licorice sticks. It was too 
much to resist all the time. 

They soothed their conscience by 
determining to save something out 
of their very next allowance. 

They were generous, however, 
with their purchases. Celeste was 
urged again and again to “have 
just one more lemon drop,” or, 
“Wouldn't you like to play with the 
shiny red car with the real rubber 
tires?” 

But while the Brown children 
were always sharing with Celeste 
the things they bought with their 
allowance, Celeste never shared 
with them anything that she bought 
with hers. It was not long until they 
noticed it—and the mystery thick- 
ened. What was their new sister 
doing with her allowance? 

So one day, when Celeste was not 
around, they talked it over among 
themselves. They came to the con- 
clusion that Celeste was stingy, 
mean, selfish. 

“We ought to talk to mother 
about this,” decided John. 

“Yes,” the others agreed, “and 
as soon as possible.” 

So one evening not long after- 
ward, when Celeste had gone to 
bed earlier than usual, Clara, Frank, 
and John gathered around mother. 

“What is troubling the three of 
you?” she asked. 

John was serious. “It’s Celeste,” 
he said. “She's stingy. She has never 
treated us to anything since she’s 
been here, and it isn’t fair. The last 
time we were in town I even gave 
her the bow and arrow set I had 
been wanting all winter long.” 

“And I,” spoke up Clara, “gave 
her half of my paper dolls. They 
were so pretty and had perfectly 
adorable clothes.” 

“Celeste didn’t ask for the bow 
and arrow set or for the paper dolls, 
did she?” mother asked. 

“Oh, no!” cried the children. “We 
almost had to make her take them. 
We just wanted to be nice to her.” 








Oiling the Machinery 


or, IVANETTE G. DUNBAR 


é 


Jim slurped his soup as loud as he could. 

‘Where are your manners?” mother asked sternly. 

“Why all the fuss about manners?” Jim complained. “Can't a fel- 
low grow up without always having to worry about manners? It's 
manners, manners all the time.” But just then he saw the expression 
on mother’s face, and said no more. It wouldn't have been wise! But 
he kept on thinking. “Manners are for grown folks, or when you're 
dressed up and go out, or when you feel like making an impression; 
but when you don’t, why bother!” 

Jim, of course, was wrong. Do you like to hear old, squeaky ma- 
chinery? It needs oil. After a good oiling the parts that once rubbed 
turn smoothly. Just so, when you sip your soup as quietly as possible, 
and when you say, “Excuse me, please,” if you MUST walk in front 
of someone, you are oiling the machinery of living with others. 

1 like big words. Here’s one—‘conventionality” (con-ven-tion-al- 
i-ty). It means “a good rule or practice that people have used for a 
long time.” There are many of these. Let's take a look at one right 
now. LADIES BEFORE GENTLEMEN. 

Cultured people of many nations follow this practice. That is 
why you have seen father hold the door while mother steps into the 
house or the car. it is really showing unselfishness. Father, the stronger 
one, wishes to protect and honor his lady, and so he insists that she 
go before him. And does mother have a part to play in this convention- 
ality? or does she just walk by? If you watch closely, you will notice 
that father’s gallant manner is matched by mother's gracious smile 
and sometimes a tiny bow. How smooth such manners are! Yes, very 
much like well-oiled machinery. 

Boys like to hold the door for mother too, and for teacher, and 
sometimes for their classmates. But, say, boys, please don’t hold the 
door only for those you admire most. All women and girls, whether 
old or young, large or small, beautiful or plain, appreciate that cour- 
tesy; and if you are the gentlemen you should be, you will show no 
preference. And the Junior miss—well, if she wishes to act her very 
best, she will notice any courtesy extended to her and will always 
say, “Thank you.” Let’s oil the machinery! 





“I see.” Mother looked at Frank. 
“And you,” she asked, “what have 
you given her?” 

Frank hung his head for a mo- 
ment. Then he lifted it defiantly. 
“Nothing at all, because she never 
gives me anything.” 

“Since she was a stranger, we 
wanted to be just as nice as we 
could to her,” explained John. “But 


now we're tired of giving her things, 
because she is just plain stingy.” 

“And you know what we've de- 
cided, Mother?” Clara said. 

“No, what?” asked mother. 

“She spends all of her allowance 
on herself. We don’t know what 
she buys, but her bureau is probably 
full of ribbons and things, but why 

To page 10 
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TRAINED DOGS, FIRE BUILD. 
ING AT TEXAS PATHFINDER 


FAIR i. 
I. V. Stonebrook, Reporting| =” 


“Who set that alarm so early? 
It's not time to get up,” grumbled 
a Texas Pathfinder one dark morn- 
ing a few months ago. He shut the 
bell off, and was about to go to 
sleep, when he suddenly remem- 
bered. 

“Of course!” he shouted. “I set it 
myself. This is the day we go to 
Canyon for the Pathfinder fair. I 
must hurry.” 

Hurry he did, into his clothes 
and down to the kitchen for break- 
fast. Soon he heard a loud honking 
on the street. With a parting kiss 
for mother he grabbed a box of 
collections he planned to exhibit 
and ran to the car. There other 
early rising Pathfinders were ready 
for the long trip. 

By ten o'clock five clubs had as- 
sembled. The Pathfinders from 
Clayton had traveled 170 miles— 
and got there first. Others had come 
a hundred miles from Dalhart. The 
rest were from nearby Amarillo and 
Lubbock, Texas, and Portales, New 
Mexico. 

What a day they had! First there 
was feverish activity during the set- 
ting up of the displays of craft and 
hobby collections. Everyone wanted 
to win the prizes. Then units were 
formed for a Pathfinder review and 
a song service. There were some 
necessary speeches, and the Path- 
finders were ready for the fun. 

They built fires and tied knots. 
They demonstrated artificial respira- 
tion and first aid. 

For lunch each club sold food. 
Everyone sold to one another, had 
a good meal, and took the money 
home to buy club supplies. 

In the afternoon, while the judges 
examined the displays, most of the 
Pathfinders played a game of soft- 
ball, after which there were musical 
numbers by the Lubbock Interme- 
diate School Band, and a perform- 


PHOTO, COURTESY OF WARD A. SCRIVEN 


A big day for Hildebran (North Carolina) 
church school. Twenty-three were in- 
vested, from Busy Bees to Companions. 
The Companion neckerchief is being tied 
on Richard Chapman by Pastor Ward A. 
Scriven, conference MV secretary. Teacher 


Mrs. Mabel Maguire watches, beaming. 


Begin preparing for your investiture now! 

















On this page every week there appear stories of what Pathfinders and JMV's are doing around the 
world. These are accounts of Junior youth who are going places for God. They are ‘‘on the trail” 
with Jesus, our Master Guide. Send a report of what your club is doing. It may be printed here! 


ance by the trained dogs of Mr. 
Mason's Dog College. 

By this time the judges were 
ready to report. They gave first-aid 
kits to the clubs that earned the 
most points during the day. Ama- 
rillo was first, Lubbock second, and 
Portales third. 

Tired but happy, the Pathfinders 
got into their cars again. Between 
them and home lay 170 miles, but 
they didn’t care. The first Pathfinder 
fair in Texas had been a great suc- 
cess—and they did not have to get 
up with the alarm tomorrow. 


FRIENDS INVESTED IN NEW 
HEBRIDES mie 


Simon Aoba, Reporting 





"IT can't wait till Saturday 

“Neither can I.” 

“We've looked forward to it for 
so long.” 

“But I hope I don't forget the 
twenty-third psalm.” 

“Me too. Only I'm supposed to 
recite John 14:1-3.” 

“At least we can be sure of Exo- 
dus 20:3-17.” 

“You should have seen some of 
the other class members. They were 
really sweating hard over the knots. 


They don’t want to get mixed up.” 

The two boys were talking to 
each other near the Parker Mission- 
ary School in the New Hebrides. 
They were discussing the big Friend 
investiture service coming Saturday 
night. 

For months they had met regu- 
larly under the direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. Eric Hokin, mastering the re- 
quirements. 

It was an excited group that sat 
on the front seats facing the audi- 
ence Saturday night. They had rea- 
son to be. There were many visitors 
present, some of whom had come 
from other islands, and some from 
Australia and America. 

The meeting opened with the 
singing of “I have the joy, joy, joy, 
joy, down in my heart,” a chorus 
that is a favorite throughout the 
United States. After the speeches 
and stories the New Hebrides 
JMV’s proved they were worthy of 
investiture by repeating the mem- 
ory portions and doing the activ- 
ities required. Finally twenty-eight 
received Friend pins. 

The leaders are hoping for even 
more to be invested next year. 
JMV's are “on the trail” clear 
around the world! 
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The SUN'S Rays < 


By HARRY BAERG 


Answering requirement 


THE MV HONOR As a group of us 
were riding along 
on the Arizona 
desert one early 
morning, the far 
distant mountains 
appeared to sep- 
arate from the earth and become 
part of the sky, with a strip of sky 
below them. This is one form of 
mirage. The rays of light by which 
we could see the mountains were 
being bent, and showed the moun- 
tains to be in a different place from 
where they actually were. 

Mirages are not seen in dense 
forests, but in places where the light 
of the sun is strong, as in deserts, 
plains, snowy wastes, and oceans. 

Fliers over tropic seas observe 
wonderful phenomena. One re- 
ported to me was a large circle of 
light with an image of the plane 
upside down in the center of it. 

Almost all of us have seen 
mirages. As you drive along the 
highway on a hot day, you see in 
the shimmering, heated air above 
the pavement what appears to be 
a pool of water. As you come nearer 
it recedes into the distance. This is 
a mirage. 

Two duck hunters saw such a 
pool of water in a hollow. They 
could even see ducks swimming, 
and spent considerable time sneak- 
ing up. Then they startled a jack 
rabbit and saw him run right 
through the apparent pond, coming 
out on the other side of the mirage. 

Sometimes rays of light are bent 
parallel to the surface of the earth, 
enabling people to see right before 
them things that exist hundreds of 
miles away. Such were the moun- 


IN STARS 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


Upside-down airplanes, mountains that run 
away, invisible men, are only a few of the 
strange things that are seen when the 
sun’s rays bend instead of going straight. 
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7: “Observe a sunrise and a sunset and describe each.” 


tains of Crocker Land as seen by 
two arctic expeditions in the north- 
polar seas. An expedition sent to 
explore this land found that the 
mountains were not where they 
were supposed to be. Then as they 
approached them, the range of 
mountains backed away. Suddenly 
the mountains came back and ap- 
peared all around the explorers; 
then again they disappeared alto- 
gether, leaving the men on a flat 
ice floe with no land or mountains 
in sight. 

You can bend light rays. Shine 
a beam of light into a prism or tri- 
angular glass rod, and the ray will 
break up into the colors of the rain- 
bow. This is what happens when 
the sun shines upon a cloud bank 
and a rainbow appears. 


You may have seen a rainbow in 





the spray above waterfalls or even 
in the fine mist sent up by a lawn 
sprinkler. Rainbows are usually seen 
in the afternoon and evening, be- 
cause the sun is then at the right 
angle, but they may also be seen in 
the morning. 

The color changes of sunrises 
and sunsets are likewise caused by 
the bending and breaking up of the 
sun's light as it shines through the 
drops of moisture in the clouds. 
The colors are not necessarily most 
beautiful when the sky is a glaring 
red, but rather when there is in- 
finite variety of color and form radi- 
ating from the setting or rising sun. 

In the spring, shortly after sunset, 
you may at times notice a large 
triangular area of faint light in the 
eastern sky near the horizon. This 
is called zodiacal (zo-die-a-kal ) 
light, or counterglow. It can be seen 
again in the fall just before sunrise 
in the western sky. It is called coun- 
terglow because it is always oppo- 
site the sun on the other side of the 
earth. Astronomers explain that it 
is the sunlight reflected on minute 
particles in the space between the 
earth and Mars. 

There is a rainbow always shin- 
ing in heaven. We read, “And there 
was a rainbow round about the 
throne, in sight like unto an em- 
erald.” It is an emblem of God's 
grace and love. 
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ENNIE and several of the other 

students were gathered around 
Mr. Morgan's desk in the school- 
room before school took up. 

“Only one more month until 
school is out,” said Anne. 

“Don’t we know it?” asked Dave. 
“Our final exams in three weeks!” 

“I’m not worried,” said Anne. 
“Are you, Jennie?” 

Jennie shook her head. 

“No reason why you two should 
be,” Bob grumbled. “Look at me! 
I'm turning gray over the very 
thought.” 

Everyone laughed as Bob shook 
his ink-black hair. 

“I'm glad the school board has 
decided to have a tenth grade here 
at the church school next year,” said 
Anne. “Are you coming to it, Jen- 
nie?” 

“I don’t know. Mamma wants 
Donna to come to church school 
next year. The bus driver said she 
would be able to ride the bus, since 
there will be another bus taking 
part of the San Lucas load. I’m 
afraid mamma won't have money 
enough to pay tuition for both of 
us. 

Mr. Morgan looked up from the 
grade book. “Why don’t you can- 
vass, Jennie? You could earn your 
tuition.” 

Jennie was puzzled. 
What's that?” 

“Don’t you know what canvass- 
ing is?” asked Mr. Morgan. “It is 
selling our religious or health books 
and magazines, or children’s story- 
books. Half of the money from the 
sale applies on your tuition.” 

“But I couldn't sell anything,” 
Jennie protested. “I hate even to 
knock on a door to give such stuff 
to people.” 

Mr. Morgan laughed. “You 
wouldn’t find it so hard. And you 
know, the Lord helps those who 
try.” 

“Tl think it over,” Jennie said, 
as Mr. Morgan returned to his work. 

“That would be fun,” said Ruby. 
“I won't need to, though, because 
my folks will be getting here from 
China soon. I'll be somewhere else 
by next school year.” 

“We'll really miss you,” said 
Bob, bowing low. 

“I wonder what it would be like 
to sell books,” Jennie thought as 
she went to her desk. She decided 
to ask Mr. Morgan more about it 
at recess time. If she could earn 


“Canvass? 








Through Sun and Rain 


By BETTY intial RS 
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PART SIX: LOOKING TOWARD SUMMER 
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“| wanted to be sure you gained back all the weight you lost worrying over 
your final exams,” said Mr. Runyon, taking an ice-cream freezer from his car. 


enough, her tuition problem would 
be solved, and she would be able 
to come to church school for an- 
other year. 

On the last day of school Jennie 
and the other ninth graders were 
decorating the church for the 
eighth-grade graduation program to 
be held that night. The eighth grad- 
ers were practicing their recitations 
and marching. 

Mr. Runyon had made a frame 
covered with chicken wire to go at 


the back of the rostrum, and the 
girls were weaving vines and 
flowers into the wire. 

“The blue and white larkspurs 
are perfect, aren’t they?” said Anne. 
“I have never seen such pretty ones 
before. Mrs. Runyon has beautiful 
flowers.” 

“Blue is my favorite color,” said 
Jennie. She perched on the top of 
a stepladder to put a border of 
flowers across the top of the frame. 

To page 11 
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Hiking on the upward trail. Famous 

Mount Wilson Observatory is up 

this way. Note that Pathfinders are 
completely uniformed. 


Glendale, California, has anfinder 
director of all Pathfinder Clubs in Califo 
with his latest ideas on the Glennd thi 

Glendale Pathfinders erected he Civ 
cisco for the Pan-American Youtlhen si; 
from the top. Their crack drilld the 
precision of their marching. Wate a pic 

The club is organized the whs s 
Ninth and tenth graders who camnh the « 
grades now serve as Junior coundirecto 
counselors; they in turn instructs. The 
units carry out the orders. Captaith the 
meetings. 

There are two main divisionsand y 

Whenever possible they camwo or 
pitch their pup tents and cook thd. On 
(ten to twelve) have gone campint W 


Orders. The Junior counselors Jerry 

Walde and Curtiss Emery, instructed 

by Director Don Palmer. pass on 
orders to captains. 


Guard that flag! Back at camp 

again, two boys guard flag as others 

try to grab it without being tagged. 
Try it in your club. 


All tied up in knots. Hikers take 

a few minutes off to brush up on 

knots. They can tie bowlines in 
three seconds or less! 








In Glendale the 
PATHFINDERS 
wx CAMPING 


904 











PHOTOS, COURTESY OF DON PALMER 


as anfinder Club. Don Palmer, who is 
ibs in California Conference, experiments 
- Glennd things really happen! 

ected he Civic Auditorium in San Fran- 
Youtlhen signaled with semaphore flags 
drilld the audience with the brilliant 
Wate a picture of this team. 

the whbs should be wherever possible. 
0 camb the club while in the elementary 
coundirector gives orders to the Junior 
structs. The captains then see that the 
Captaith the directors at certain of their 


‘isionsand younger members. 

y camwo or three days at a time. They 
ok thd. On these pages the younger boys 
campint Wilson in southern California. 


v 
= hs 
Beginning the day right—Morning err 
Watch in the rising sun. Two acad- be, to 
emy Pathfinders lead. Campers slept ; A 
in those pup tents. f N 26 13 


The mystery of the disappearing 

lizard. He’s somewhere under that 

bush, and has little chance to escape 
—or has he gone? 


The blur is breakfast. Thomas Le 

Pique watches Billy Griffith flip a 

& pancake as Douglas Johnson stirs 
up the morning mush. 
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Thanksgiving Mysteries at 
the Browns’ House 


From page 4 


doesn’t she wear them? It’s a mys- 
tery to us. We never see what she 
buys, but that’s because she prob- 
ably hides it. Now, Mother, is that 
fair?” 

Mother was silent. She remem- 
bered the soap. She put aside her 
sewing and said, “I think you have 
misjudged your new sister.” 

“Misjudged her!” the children ex- 
claimed. 

“Sit down; I want to tell you 
something.” 


The three sat with hands folded 
and listened as mother told of the 
soap Celeste had not wanted to use 
for herself. She told them how 
thankful Celeste had been for sim- 
ple things, and now she wanted to 
send something to her homeland. 

“I’m sure,’ she continued, “that 
Celeste has been saving most of her 
allowance so that she might send 
something to the unfortunate ones.” 


The children were quiet when 
mother finished. A look of sorrow 
and understanding crossed their 
faces. 

John spoke up. “She isn’t the one 
who was selfish, Mother. We were. 
But what can we do to help her?” 

Mother smiled. “That's for you 
to decide among yourselves.” 

The children thought a while. 
Suddenly Clara whispered some- 
thing to Frank and to John and 
then to mother. They all smiled at 
one another. It was a glorious plan 
—and no one was to tell Celeste. 
If Celeste was going to be mysteri- 
ous about her allowance and not 
tell the others what she was doing 
with it, they would have a mystery 
of their own they wouldn't let Ce- 
leste know about! 

For the next month, when mother 
and father went to town, Clara, 
Frank, and John said they would 
rather stay at home. They tried to 
be especially nice to their new sis- 
ter, as if to make up for their un- 
kind thoughts. 

And Celeste was happier than 


she had been in a long while. She 
thought that no one had any nicer 
brothers and sister than she. 

One Sabbath morning the Browns 
finished breakfast and were ready 
for Sabbath school unusually early. 
The faces of Clara, John, and Frank 
shone with joy. Each held some- 
thing hidden in his hand. Their 
mystery was about to be revealed. 

Celeste came downstairs carrying 
a small Bible and a clean handker- 
chief. 

“Come here, dear,” said father. 

“Yes,” said mother. “Come and 
sit by me.” 

When Celeste was seated, the 
three children stood in front of her. 
“Hold out your hands,” they said. 
Obediently Celeste held them out. 

Then one by one the Brown chil- 
dren placed into Celeste’s hands 
what they had been hiding in their 
own. It was money. 

Celeste looked at it a long while, 
then up into the faces of the chil- 
dren, wondering what it was all 
about. 

“You see,” said Clara, “when you 
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never treated us to ice cream, salted 
peanuts, or candy, we decided that 
you were stingy. We thought you 
were spending all of your allowance 
on yourself, and we didn’t like it. 
We told mother what we were 
thinking, and then she told us you 
were saving your allowance so you 
could send help to your little 
friends. We decided that we would 


save all we could and give .it to 
you.” 
“And we are very sorry that we 


thought bad about 
added John. 

“And we want you please to for- 
give us. finished Frank. 

Celeste didn’t know what to say. 
It was all too wonderful. When she 


things you,” 


finally got over the surprise, she 
gladly forgave them and thanked 


them for their gift. Then she ran 
off to get the money she had been 
so mysteriously saving. The Browns 
were amazed to see how much she 
had. And when it was added to 
their gift, there was enough for a 
large parcel. 

The double mystery was revealed 
at last, and unfortunate children 
across the sea would receive a parcel 
of much-needed food because Ce- 
leste was thankful. 





Through Sun and Rain 


From page 


“Come down from there,” 
manded Ruby. “It scares me to see 
anyone up so high.” 

“Don't speak to me,” 
“TH fall 


com- 


said Jennie. 
f | look down.” 


“We must practice our trio be- 
fore we go home,” said Anne. “You 
brought your clarinet, didn’t you, 
Jennie?” 

“Of course.” Jennie 
down from the ladder. 

Mr. Morgan came into the church. 


climbed 





ALL THAT'S soos y 
By NONA KEEN DUFFY 


All that’s good and beautiful, 
All that’s great and true, 

Come from God, who is the source 
Of all things, old and new. 


All things vast and bountiful, 
His allness now proclaim; 
They sing His wonders day 
night 
And praise His holy name! 


and 


“We're finished,” said 
“How do you like it?” 
“The whole church is beautiful,” 
he replied. “You ninth graders have 
worked hard. I think you deserve 
a treat. It’s lunchtime now, and 
there's a surprise waiting for you.” 
“Mr. Morgan, I had a letter from 


Nancy. 


_ Rubythroat, the Hummer, No.7 = By Hi Harry Baers 
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1. Rubythroat ha! dDecome interested in 1 


her. “‘This will never do,’ 
after the interloper and met him in mid-air. 
other, clinched, dropped to the ground, 


ng et, / 
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certain young femaie hum- 
mingbird, when ore day he saw another male paying attention to 
thought young Rubythroat. 2. He chased 
They jabbed at each 
and continued fighting 
till the newcomer was glad to get away. 3. Rubythroat was now 














“| must hurry,” 


the publishing department secretary 
yesterday,” Jennie said as they left 
the church. “He has given me all 
the country territory around Encinas 
toward Sycamore and San Lucas.” 

“That’s good news, Jennie. When 
do you begin canvassing?” 

“He is coming the first of next 
week to help me begin. Last night 
I memorized most of the canvass 
he sent. I’m so excited I can hardly 
wait till next week.” 

The students could see the sur- 
prise in front of the schoolhouse. 

“Homemade ice cream! Hooray!” 
Bob tossed his dustcloth high into 
the air. 

Mr. Runyon was taking a second 
freezer from the trunk of his car. 

“And I'll bet it’s made with real 
cream too!” declared Nancy. 

Mr. Runyon grinned. “I wanted 
to be sure you gained back all the 
weight you have lost worrying over 
your final exams.” 

“I've lost twenty pounds,” said 
Bob, looking hopefully at the ice 
cream. 

“Oh, be you don’t!” exclaimed 

Andy. “You haven't lost any more 
weight than the rest of us. 

Jennie leaned back against the 
schoolhouse after finishing a big 
bowl of the delicious ice cream. “A 
perfect finish to a perfect school 
year,” she said. 

“I think so too,” agreed Anne. 
“And I hope we'll all be back 
Encinas Junior ae next year. 

“So do I,” said Jennie. “And | 
will—if I can ‘sell any books this 
summer..” 

(Next week Jennie starts colpor 
teuring for her tuition. ) 
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in a fighting mood and not afraid of anything. He even attacked 
larger birds like sparrows and mockingbirds when he thought they 
might bother his mate. 4. One day as he preened his feathers while 
he was sitting on a branch he heard a commotion among the hens 
in the nearby poultry yard. What he saw 
he thought, 


interested him greatly. 
“or those poor chickens will be killed.” 
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Fun and excitement fill the 
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Harry Baerg, author-artist- 
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he presents details of wild- 
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FOR YOUR BEDROOM 


By BERNARD 


F A stencil is placed over a piece 

of paper and a device is used to 
spray color through the stencil, a 
picture will result on the paper. A 
simple device for spattering is a 
toothbrush and a piece of wire net- 
ting (screens). In an emergency 
the brush may be drawn over a nail 
or stick instead of a screen. 





Tempera and poster paint should 
be thinned with water. It is also 
possible to use ink or water color 
or food coloring dissolved in water. 

The brush must not be too wet. 
After dipping it in the thinned 
tempera or ink, remove some of 
the paint from the brush by first 
spattering over a piece of newspa- 
per. This will result in a finer spray, 
and your picture will look better. 
How successful you are will depend 
on the kind of brush you use. If 
your spatter is not fine, try another 
brush. Certain typewriter and add- 
ing machine brushes are suitable. 
The brush should have small stiff 
bristles set close together. 

Try spattering the same areas 
with different colors to obtain a 
mixture of spatters. Try also chang- 
ing the intensity or density of the 
spatter. 

Leaves from trees can be used as 
positive stencils. Press them a little 
first. Try spattering around them 
with a combination of colors. Your 
picture will look like autumn leaves. 

Paper silhouettes make good posi- 
tive stencils. For an illustration let 
us try making a picture from a cut- 





I. RASMUSSEN --* >> 
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out silhouette of a little girl pray- 
ing. Place this cutout, or positive 
stencil, in the lower right-hand 
corner of a sheet of black paper as 
illustrated. Pin the stencil flat 
against the paper with pins put in 
at a slant. 

Begin spattering with yellow 
tempera in the upper left-hand 
corner. Spatter first intensely in a 
small quarter circle, gradually fad- 
ing out the yellow as you approach 
the stencil. Make it as though a 
light were shining in from that 
corner. Next take red or blue and 
spatter from the opposite corner, 
gradually fading out as you ap- 
proach the yellow area. Then take 
white, and spatter the middle area, 
fading toward the edges. 





The illustration will give you an 
idea of other things to stencil. If 
both a positive and a negative sten- 
cil are used, it is possible to cover 





THE INVISIBLE MAN. Two men 
were walking in the arctic. One of 
them looked toward his companion 
and couldn’t see him anywhere. He 
had suddenly disappeared! Actually 
the two were still close together. In 
the bright cold weather the sun’s rays 
bent. The light that reflected from 








any given area while another area 
is being spattered. 


Spatter Guns and Sprayers 


The finest type of sprayer or spat- 
ter gun is called an airbrush and is 
used by artists to make pictures that 
look almost like photographs. Less 
expensive are atomizers, spatter 
guns, and insecticide sprayers. Those 
that give a really fine spray are the 
best. Certain little perfume atom- 
izers are good, and may be obtained 
in variety stores. Regular spatter 
guns are available in art stores for a 
little more than a dollar each. 
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Stenciling With Dry Colors 











To stencil with dry colors, place 
the stencil on rough paper (paper 
with a texture). Dip a piece of cot- 
ton in chalk dust, pastel dust, or 
powdered tempera, and pat the 
color on. Blow off the excess color 
before removing the stencil. 

With Spatter Craft, beautiful dis- 
play posters can be made. Next 
week: How to make a professional 
poster advertising your Pathfinder 


Club. 


one man, instead of going straight 
to the eyes of the other, curved 
around him, so that the first man 
seemed invisible. All sorts of things 
happen when light rays bend—sun- 
sets, rainbows, and strange mirages. 
Read about them in Harry Baerg’s 
star story on page 6. 

THE PICTURE you learn how to 
make in this week’s hobby corner 
can be hung in your bedroom to 
remind you to keep the Morning 
Watch. 

COVER PICTURE by Frank J. Mil- 
ler. 
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IX—How Current Events Remind Us of Jesus 


(NOVEMBER 28) 


Lesson Texts: Matthew 24:3-14, 29, 30, 33-39. 


Memory Verse: “So likewise ye, when ye shall see all these things, know 
that it is near, even at the doors” (Matthew 24:33). 


Guiding Thought 


We have so many things to remind 
us of Jesus, if only we keep our eyes 
and ears open to them. Nature speaks 
of Christ’s power, wisdom, and fore- 
thought. The love that our fathers 
and mothers show us tells us a little 
about the great love of Jesus for us. 
The Bible makes known His will to 
us. Our Sabbath schools, churches, 
JMV Societies, MV Pathfinder Clubs, 
and church schools keep Jesus in our 
thoughts and strengthen our love for 
Him. Answered prayers in our own 
lives assure us that Jesus sees and 
knows all about us. And the newspa- 
pers and news magazines we read, the 
radio news broadcasts we hear, and 
the television programs we watch in 
our homes remind us of Jesus and 
tell us, with a loud voice, to get ready 
for His coming. In this week’s les- 





ae am 


son we shall see how the events tak- 
ing place today speak to us of Christ 
and His second coming. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 


Read the lesson texts and the guid- 
ing thought. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 

False Christs 

1. When Christ’s disciples asked 
Him, “What shall be the sign of 
thy coming, and of the end of the 
world?” what was the first sign He 
gave them? (Matt. 24:5.) 

NOTE.—We see the need for this 
warning, for from time to time men 
arise in different parts of the world 
declaring that they are the Christ. 


2. Giving His disciples further 
$ I 


2 Page “pa ~ 





warning regarding false christs that 
would arise, what sign did Christ 
give whereby His own coming will 
be distinguished from that of the 
false christs? (Matt. 24:27: see also 
Rev. 1:7.) 


NOTE.—'As the crowning act in 
the great drama of deception, Satan 
himself will personate Christ. ‘ 
The great deceiver will make it ap- 
pear that Christ has come. In differ- 
ent parts of the earth, Satan will 
manifest himself among men as a 
majestic being of dazzling brightness, 
resembling the description of the Son 
of God given by John in the Revela- 
tion. The glory that surrounds him is 
unsurpassed by anything that mortal 
eyes have yet beheld. . . . But the 
people of God will not be misled. 

. . Satan is not permitted to coun- 
terfeit the manner of Christ's advent. 
The Saviour has warned His pcople 
against deception upon this point, 
and has clearly foretold the manner 
of His second coming. ... This 
coming, there is no possibility of 
counterfeiting. It will be universally 
known—witnessed by the whole 
world.”—The Great Controrers), pp. 
624, 625. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 


Events Among Nations and in 
Society 


3. What is taking place among 
the nations of the world today that 
Christ said would be a sign of the 
nearness of His coming? (Matt. 24: 
6, 7, first half.) 

4. How will people act socially 
in the days just before the Second 
Advent of Christ? (Verses 37, 38.) 

NOTE.—Today people are filled 
with fear of war, atom bembs. hydro- 
gen bombs, guided missiles, and in- 
struments of warfare not vet pro- 
duced. Those who do nor seek the 
comfort and assurance of God's Word 
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try to forget their fears by having 
what they call a “good time.” But 
the Christian sees in these things an- 
other fulfillment of the words Christ 
spoke on the Mount of Olives, and 
they rejoice that His coming is near. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 
Events in the Natural World 


5. In Genesis 1:14-19 we read that 
God set lights in the firmament of 
the heavens to divide the day from 
the night and to be timepieces for 
days, years, and seasons. What other 
reason is given in Genesis 1:14 for 
their creation? 2 
be for 


Answer— ‘And let them 


signs.” 


6. What did Jesus say would hap- 
pen to the sun, moon, and stars in 
the last days? (Matt. 24:29, 30.) 


NoTeE.— ‘These signs have ap- 
peared. On May 19, 1780, the sun 
was darkened. That day is known 
in history as ‘the dark day. In the 
eastern part of North America, so 
great was the darkness that in many 
places the people had to light candles 
at noonday. And until after midnight 
the moon, though at its full, gave no 
light. Many believed that the day of 
judgment had come. No satisfactory 
reason for the unnatural darkness has 
ever been given, except the reason 
found in the words of Christ. The 
darkening of the sun and the moon 
was a sign of His coming. Novem- 
ber 13, 1833, there was the most 
wonderful display of falling stars 
ever beheld by men. Again thousands 
believed that the day of judgment 
had come.”—The Story of Jesus, p. 
176. 

7. In the last part of Matthew 
24:7 what other occurrence in the 
world of nature did Jesus an- 
nounce? 


NoTe.—Earthquakes are on the 
increase! During the nineteenth cen- 
tury 22,041 lives were lost in major 
earthquakes. In the first half of the 
present century alone big earthquakes 
such as the Kansu Province, China, 
earthquake in 1920, the Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama, Japan, quake in 1923, and 
others have accounted for the death 
of 509,866 people. (World Book 
Encyclopedia, vol. 5, p. 2170.) 


ASSIGNMENT 5 


Events in the Progress in Science 
and Industry 


8. Many years before Christ, 
Daniel was given a panoramic view 
of world events until the end of 
time. What was he told about the 
spread of knowledge in the last 
days? (Dan 12:4, last half.) 





NoTE.—Although this increase 
of knowledge concerns specifically the 
knowledge (understanding) of the 
book of Daniel, it certainly is true 
that knowledge in general is increas- 
ing and that its growth contributes 
to “increase” the knowledge of the 
prophecies regarding the time of the 
end of this world and the second com- 
ing of Christ. 


9. What are some of the signs of 
this increase of knowledge? 

NOTE.—Historians tell us that 
more progress has been made in the 
past century and a half than in the 
three thousand years that preceded it. 
The discovery of steam power, gas, 
electricity, and, in recent years, 
atomic power has led to a great in- 
crease of knowledge. Notice some of 
the things we now take for granted 
but of which the eighteenth century 
had never heard: 


The steamboat in 1803 
The steam railway in 1825 
Electric telegraph in 1836 
Photography in 1839 
Anesthesia in 1846 
Sewing machine in 
Typewriter in 1864 
Telephone in 1876 
Phonograph in 1877 
Incandescent electric light in 
Gasoline engine in 1883 
Steam turbine in 1884 
Linotype in 1885 
Automobile in 1892 
Motion pictures in 1893 
Wireless telegraph in 1895 
Radium in 1898 
Wireless telephony in 1902 
First piloted airplane in 1903 
Radio broadcasting in 1920 
Television broadcasting in 1936 
Jet turbine in 1937 
Penicillin in 1938 
Atomic bomb in 1945 

(See Bible Readings for the Home Circle 

(1949 ed.), pp. 316, 317.) 


1846 


1879 


10. What are some of these won- 
derful inventions making possible? 
(Matt. 24:14.) 

NoTE.—"God intrusts men with 
talents and inventive genius, in order 
that His great work in our world may 
be accomplished. The inventions of 
human minds are supposed to spring 
from humanity, but God is behind 
all. He has caused that the means of 
rapid traveling shall have been in- 
vented, for the great day of His prep- 


aration. —Fundamentals of Christian 
Education, p. 409. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
Watching for His Coming 


ll. As we see these inventions 
and discoveries being multiplied, as 
we hear of growing trouble among 
the nations, and as we watch the 
sinful ways of men and women of 
the world, what words of Jesus 
should we remember? (Matt. 24:33.) 

12. Although we do not know the 
exact time of Christ’s coming, what 
should we do as current events her- 
ald_ the 


soon coming of Jesus? 
(Verses 42, 44.) 
NOoTE.—' Watch, pray, work—this 


is the true life of faith. ‘Pray always;’ 
that is, be ever in the spirit of prayer, 
and then you will be in readiness for 


your Lord’s coming.’—Testimonies, 
vou, 5, p: 235. 
“While we watch for the Lord’s 


coming, we are to be diligently work- 
ing. To know that He is at the door, 
should lead us to work more earnestly 
for the salvation of our fellow men. 
As Noah gave the warning from God 
to the people before the flood, so all 
who understand the word of God are 
to give warning to the people of this 
time.’"—The Story of Jesus, p. 180. 


ASSIGNMENT 7 
In what ways have the following 
inventions helped to spread the news 
that Christ is coming again? 
Telephone 
Photography 
Radio 
Linotype 
Steamship 
Modern “miracle” drugs 
Braille 
Automobile 
Television 
Airplane 
Steam railway 

















You can do these puzzles on Sabbath afternoon. 
You may look up the texts to find the answers. 
Then, when finished, check the correct answers 
at the bottom, and see how many you got right. 


Whose Name Means—? 


. Stone. John 1:42. 

. Comfort. Gen. 5:29, margin. 

. Son of the right hand. Gen. 35:18, 
margin. 

4. Father of many nations. Gen. 17:5. 

5. Doubter. John 20:24. 


Wwn— 


Character Test 


What Bible character is associated with 
each of the following? 
1. The sun standing still. 
2. The Isle of Patmos. 
. The betrayal of Jesus. 
. Crossing the Red Sea. 
Eden. 
. The rod that budded. 
. The Flood. 


NAM Sw 


ANSWERS 
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By OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON” * 
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Shekillamy held a special thanksgiving 


when he was 


SAVED From the PRECIPICE 


NOW lay three feet deep on the 

mountains of Pennsylvania as 
three Indians and two white men 
pushed their way against violent 
storms in the winter of 1737. None 
of those Indians had given their 
hearts to Christ. One of them was 
thinking about it. On that dread- 
ful journey he almost lost his life. 

War was raging among the In- 
dian tribes of Virginia. A message 
had come from the governor to 
Conrad Weiser, an Indian inter- 
preter, asking him to go at once to 
the great council of the Six Na- 
tions in New York and urge them 
to send representatives of the Iro- 
quois tribe to a peace conference 
in Virginia. 

With a white man named Stof- 
fel Stump, Weiser rode horseback 
150 miles to the town of Shekil- 
lamy, the Indian who had been 
thinking about God. 

This man and two other Indians 
joined the white men as guides. 
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By NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


‘ruas 


They had been traveling about a 
month when they came to a narrow 
valley half a mile broad. On both 
sides rose high mountains. A stream 
three feet deep twisted from one 
side of the valley to the other. In 
order to avoid wading it, the men 
tried to pass along the higher slopes. 
The snow was frozen so hard that 
it could be walked on, but holes 
had to be made with hatchets so 
the marchers would not slide down 
the mountain. They crept along. 

Then it was that the old Indian's 
foot slipped. He grabbed the root 
of a tree. It broke! Down he slid, 
faster and faster, on that slippery 
ice, as if he had been sliding down 
the roof of a house. There was 
nothing to stop him. 

Happily the string that fastened 
his pack caught on the stump of 
another tree. He was safe for the 
moment. But he was sprawled in 
such a position that he could not 
move. Someone would have to risk 
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his life crawling down the icy slope 
to rescue him. 

The other two Indians said they 
could not go. It was ticklish busi- 
ness. One mistake might send both 
Shekillamy and his rescuer to their 
death. Slowly Stoffel Stump worked 
his way down and helped the In- 
dian to his feet. 

They were all very happy. But 
they did not yet realize how great 
the danger had been. 

Reaching the valley once more, 
they looked back, and saw that 
Shekillamy had stopped only a few 
feet from the edge of a precipice. 
Had he slid even a little way far- 
ther, he would have fallen one hun- 
dred feet onto sharp rocks below. 

The brave warrior was aston- 
ished at his miraculous escape. He 
turned pale. Then, with arms 
stretched toward heaven, he said 
in an earnest voice, “I thank the 
Great Lord and Governor of this 
world, in that He had mercy upon 

me, and has 
been willing that 
I should live 
longer.” 

He never for- 
got that day. 
All his life he 
was a noted tem- 
perance worker 
and a friend of 
the Christian mis- 
sionaries known 
as Moravians. 
He thought much 
of the Christ 
who came to 
die for him, and 
of the day He 
saved him from 
the precipice. Fi- 
nally he gave him- 
self all to Jesus, 
and let Him save 
him from his sins. 








